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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AS IT NOW IS. 
BY ALEX. FALKNER, ESQ., OF NEWCASTLE. 
(With an Engraving of Grey Street in No. XV.) 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 

No two counties in England are richer in 
antiquities than Northumberland and Durham; 
the hosts of olden castles are only outnumbered 
by the remains of religious institutions; so 
that the “jolly friars” and “belted knights ” 
seem to have played equally prominent parts 
in the comedies and tragedies of ancestry. At 
Tynemouth, the most north-western corner of 
‘Northumberland, on a high crag, stand the 
eloquent ruins. of Tynemouth Priory—the de- 
light of the fair and fashionable, who resort 
thither, in the summer months, to exchange 
the inky rain of the town for the salt water of 
the German Ocean. The fort, castle, gar- 
rison, and Spanish battery at Tynemouth com- 
mand the mouth of the Tyne. The entrance 
to the river is accounted the most dangerous 
trial to the navigator, on account of the heavy 
swell at the “ bar,” as well as the “‘ Black mid- 
den” rocks. Many a goodly vessel has been here 
wrecked, and the lighthouse people keep appa- 
ratus continually prepared to render assistance. 
From the priory a most delightful view may be 
had of North and South Shields, with the steam 
boat ferry plying continually between ; above 
and beyond is the long endless line of mast 
heads marking the course of the Tyne—here 
sleep the remains of Malcolm and his son. On 
the opposite side of the river, about a mile 


to the west, are the ruins of Jarrow Monastery, 
founded in 681 by Abbot Ceolfrid, one of the 
stones of which, with a curious inscription 
upon it, is still supposed to be extant, being 
incorporated with the building in successive 
times. Leaving Tynemouth, and returning by 
the smooth and speedy railway, we have first 
the fine old church of St. Nicholas, with its 
spire, todescribe. This pile, by agradual process 
of deposit and absorption through ages, has 
but little of its original structure now exist- 
ing; the rich old Gothic windows have, in part, 
been replaced by the masonry of the nineteeath 
century; but it has, however, been saved from 
one calamity, against which York cathedral was 
not proof, namely, destruction by fire. On en- 
tering the church, the number of monuments and. 
obituary inscriptions upon the flagstones strikes 
the attention of the stranger. Here is recorded 
the fame of Collingwood, Ridley, Bewick, and 
also of Moises, the teacher under whom Lords 
Eldon and Stowell first developed their pow- 
erful intellects. St. Nicholas possesses also a 
richly toned organ, and a great bell, the deep, 
mellow tone of which, is unsurpassed. 

At an early age a nunnery was established 
at Newcastle, with Augustine Friars, Grey 
Friars, and Black Friars, as also an hos- 
pital to St. Mary the Blessed Virgin.— 
Judging from the position of those monastic 
institutions in England generally, we are forced 
to think that both nuns and monks had a special 
instinct for good pasturage, sheltering sites, 
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with the absence of north winds and the pre- 
sence of good fish in the vicinity, as well as 
all those other creature comforts which minister 
to the well-being of the soul as well as of the 
body. No vestiges of these establishments now 
remain, except in local history, unless, indeed, 
part of the wall of the grammar school, and 
some ruins at the low friars “chair,” be so 
considered—modern churches, : chapels, and 
conventicles of all kinds have completly super- 

seded them; and the alteration and improve- 
| ments in our views and practices are not less a 
contrast to the superior architecture and taste 
which mark the edifices of the religious com- 
munities of more modern times. The beautiful 
new church of St. Thomas, at the northern end 
of the town, erected from the designs of John 
Dobson, Esq., may challenge comparison with 
any similar edifice. 

COMMERCE OF THE TYNE. 

Allusion has already been made to the im- 
mense traffic upon the river, and to the various 
manufactories upon its banks, but we trust we 
shall not be deemed guilty of ‘ carrying coals 
to Newcastle,” if we say a few words upon 
the principal feature in the district, and the 
staple commodity of the place, the coal trade. 
There are few individuals in Newcastle, con- 
ducting business to any great extent, who are 
unconnected with coal, shipping, and manu- 
factures, and the fortuitous union of these three 
great branches of social industry renders New- 
castle a place of great commercial and maritime 
importance, The number of collieries in active 
operation is almost incredible; the produce of 
those above the bridge is conducted down the 
river to the various vessels, by means of heavy 
flat boats, called “‘ keels ;” and those below 
reach the sides of the river by railways, ter- 
minating in a wooden scaffolding, or ‘ staith,” 
from whence the carriages pour their contents 
into the hold of the vessel beneath. The num- 
ber of these staiths, or pit mouth-pieces, which 
crowd each side of the Tyne from Shields up 
to Newcastle, is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the river. Numerous Joint Stock 
Shipping Companies have also been established, 
but as shipping is either a very hazardous or 
very lucrative investment for capital, these 
Joint Stocks are extremely liable to serious 
fluctuations in value. The number of “ship 
owners” in Newcastle is very great, but the 
trade has been much depressed for some years 
past. Manufactures are, however, more pros- 
perous. In 1239, Henry III. first granted a 
charter to the town of Newcastle, empowering 
the digging of coals ‘and stones without the 
walls of the town: in 1357, coals first found 
their way into the Metropolitan market. In 

the Elizabethan era, a duty of four-pence per 


chaldron was levied, which produced the enor- 
mous sum of £10,000. In tonnage the Tyne 
ranks next to the Thames—it ships three mil- 
lions of tons of coal per annum! Various 
fires and inundations have taken place in the 
collieries, and strikes among the workmen ; but 
the wages paid to the miners are liberal, and 
the pitmen generally seem to enjoy good health 
and spirits. Asa specimen of the dialect of 
a Newcastle pitman, we subjoin a few lines 
from a work now long out of print:— 

“ Wor awd coaly Tyne down frae Stella to Sheels, 

He can see aw the way as its runnin’, 
And the bonny black di*monds gaun down i’ the keels, 
To warm aw the sterv'd bodies i’ Lunnen.” 

The population of Newcastle has increased 
vastly during the last century, and a great ex- 
tra stimulus was given to local trade by the 
conflux of all classes of artizans during the 
recent improvements of the town; this hae 
now been withdrawn, as Mr. Grainger has al- 
most entirely suspended operations for the 
present. In 1831, Newcastle and Gateshead 
had a population of 68,790, now it is nearly 
100,000. In 1838, the receipts of the Cus- 
tom House were £379,360. 

A colliery at ‘‘ Chimney Mills,” the property 
of Messrs. C. Porter and Latimer, has the 
principal space for its operations beneath the 
Town Moor, which is a magnificent race 
course, with an elegant ‘‘ grand stand,” built 
in 1800. The colliery, from being compelled 
to transport its proceeds to the river, through 
the town, has lately got an egress under ground, 
by means of a subterranean railway through 
the moor and the northern part of the town, 
nearly two miles and a half in length. The 
writer lately visited it in person; it is cut 
through a dense clayey stratafication, which 
extends throughout, and the tunnel being now 
completed, reflects the highest credit upon its 
enterprising proprietors. 

THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


of the town comprise the most complete altera- 
tion in its general appearance—the removal of 
old gates, towers, inns, theatre, and many 
nuisances, and the substitution in their place 
of wide, well built, magnificent streets, an ar- 
cade, theatre, exchange, news room, markets, 
banks, inns, and many other elegant and com- 
modious public offices—besides shops and pri- 
vate residences, which may challenge compari- 
son with the finer streets of any modern city. 
All this has been the produce of one master] 
mind, Richard Grainger’s, and had he built 
Grey-street alone, it would have been sufficient 
to connect his name for ever with Newcastle. 
This enterprising man has called street after 
street into being, with a rapidity of creation and | 
beauty of execution almost unparalleled, am 
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speedy as the tottering tenements were demo- 
lished, new and handsome edifices rose to sup- 
ply their places, almost spontaneously, at the 
mere wish of this creative genius. Those who 
have resided in the town previous to the com- 
mencement of these improvements, looking 
upon it now—partially unfinished though it 
may be—would cease for ever to remember 
that they were in “ the coal hole of the north,” 
and would conceive themselves transported to 
the “‘ New Town” of “ Auld Reekie,” or the 
“ West End” of London. 

On entering Newcastle from the Tyne bridge, 
the stranger winds his way round to the right, 
and finds himself in the Sandhill—the focus of 
the town’s business, which may be supposed 
to have formed converging rays to the principal 
streets and thoroughfares of the town,—the first 
striking to the left, by the “ Close,” where stands 
the old Mansion House, now used as a wood 
yard, the Custom House bonds, and the glass 
works of Cookson. On the right, the long 
and incessantly thronged ‘‘ Quay side” presents 
itself, with the house for receiving her Majes- 
ty’s dues, and the principal merchants’ offices 
of the town. The bridge conducts to the busi- 
ness of the prosperous borough of Gateshead ; 
while, passing the Sandhill, with the Guildhall, 
and the County Courts above, the stranger enters 
the “‘ Side,” the venerable domiciles of which, as 
well as those of the Sandhill, contrast admirably 
with the magnificent shops and houses of Grey- 
street. ‘* Dean-street” is extremely steep; but 
ascending and passing by Mosley-street, with 
the Arcade at its end on the right, and Col- 
lingwood-street, with the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Association Library on the left—the 
visitor is regaled with the sight of Grey- 
street, perhaps one of the most splendid busi- 
ness streets in England—surpassed only, in our 
opinion, by Regent-street, London, or George’s- 
street, Edinburgh. 

GREY-STREET. 

At the head of this street stands a monument 
to Earl Grey, from which the street derives 
its name. This column was erected in 1838, 
by public subscription, and is surmounted by 
a colossal statue of the Reformer, by Bailey ; 
the shaft is fluted, and contains a staircase in- 
side. The statue upon the top, when seen 
from the centre of the street, has a most com- 
manding appearance. The numerous shops 
are of the finest description, with plate glass 
windows of vast size ; their varied architecture, 
as well as the superior stone with which they 
are built, render Grey-street the most impos- 
ing thoroughfare out of the Metropolis. 

“ Grey-street, stands unequalled in the world 
as a street built merely for business; in rich- 
ness and variety of architecture it exceeds Re- 


gent-street, and has the great advantage over 
it of being built of solid stone, instead of brick 
faced with stucco. The business-streets of 
Edinburgh, though built of stone, are plain, 
monotonous, and sombre, when compared with 
the sumptuous and palace-like aspect of Grey- 
street.” So writes Mr. T. Sopwith; but he 
forgets that “the world is a huge thing,” and 
as it is our motto, “ nothing to extenuate,” we 
may refer him to the new buildings North 
Bridge, or Waterloo Place, Edinburgh—streets 
‘built merely for business,” all of which emi- 
nently surpass Grey-street, Newcastle, in all 
that can be productive of magnificence, gran- 
deur, or effect, and being built entirely of “ solid 
stone,” possess an eminent advantage over the 
timber beams upon which the stone work of 
much of Grey-street rests, supported by its 
brick gables and iron columns—defects which 
would speedily render Grey-street, and many 
other new streets, in the event of fire, a 
mass of ruins. The assertion that the streets 
of Edinburgh are “plain, monotonous, and 
sombre,” we must confess, is indeed something 
new to be said of the characteristics of the 
architecture of ‘‘ Modern Athens.” 

There is something in the gentle descent and 
curvilinear form of this truly magnificent street, 
which adds much to the beauty of its appear- 
ance. Descending from Grey’s monument, on 
the right we have the ‘Central Exchange 
and News Rooms.” This building is of a tri- 
angular form, one side of which (the east) faces 
Grey-street, the remaining two, Grainger-street 
and Market-street, designed for, and partly 
occupied as shops. The corners of this trian- 
gular edifice are curved, and surmounted by 
beautiful ornamental domes, which far exceed 
in general effect the sharp angle of the Quadrant. 
The interior is one of the most magnificent 
places for a news room which we have ever 
seen, and far exceeds the rooms of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and the Town Hall of Manchester, 
The entrances are four in number, and the 
building is most effectually lighted from above; 
internally it is of a semicircular form, with one 
of a much smaller size within, surrounded by 
twelve massive Ionic pillars; numerous elegant 
fire places add to the comfort and beauty of 
the interior, while a double flight of steps leads 
to the ‘‘ Exchange Coffee Rooms,” the splen- 
dour and sumptousness of which, make the 
stranger forget that he has left the Metropolis, 
or is, indeed, in the town of Newcastle. Here 
are newspapers from all quarters, with substan- 
tial chairs and sofas, in which visitors may 
agreeably lounge for the evening. 

Passing down Grey-street on the right, we 
have the noble premises of the Bank of En- 
gland’s branch at Newcastle, and of the New- 
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castle-upon-Tyne Joint Stock Bank, The old 
offices of the Bank of England aré in the low 
portion of the town beside the castle,—a heavy 
dingy brick building, now occupiedas agrainery. 
The Bank of England’s new establishment in 
Grey-street is of great beauty—eleven stately 
pillars of the Corinthian order decorate its 
noble front, which is further enriched by a 
double balustrade ; these give it, at once, a most 
imposing and princely appearance. 

On the left side of the street, passing the 
Exchange Hotel, we come to the establishment 
of the “ Northumberland and Durham District 
Banking Company,” lately incorporated with 
‘“* Sir Matthew White, Ridley, and Co.” This 
building was originally intended for the town 
and county courts, but when partially erected 
was converted to its present purpose; the 
front is of great beauty and majesty, and 
is indeed worthy of the genius of Grainger. 
The office of Messrs. Lambton and Company 
is in Dean-street, and that of the New- 
castle, Shields, and Sunderland Banking Co., 
near St. Nicholas’ church; but it would be well 
were all bankers, looking at the magnificent 
buildings of the District Bank, to occupy pre- 
mises only, worthy the dignity of the profes- 
sion, instead of conducting business in disre- 
putable hovels, which Mr. Bell, in his admirable 


‘* Philosophy of Banking,” has so ably charac- 
terised as ‘‘ fit only for gin shops or pawnbroking 
offices,”"-—licet omnes fremant dicam quod sentio. 

The patrons and admirers of the Drama in 
Newcastle are numerous, and pride themselves 
justly upon their superior taste and discern- 
ment; the Theatre of the town is consequently 


well supported. ‘The building in which “ the 
abstract and brief chronicles of the times” are 
to be witnessed, is that beautiful edifice, the 
piazza and rich Corinthian pillars of which, 
facing Grey-street, form’ so bold and promi- 
nent features in our engraving. The idea sug- 
gested by an inspection of the view, will form 
amore just conception in the mind than we can 
conjure up by words. An emblazonment of 
the Royal Arms has been tastefully executed 
upon the entablature above, by Mr. C. Tate, a 
local sculptor, who lately died, much lamented. 
The Theatre is a “ joint stock,” and is capable 
of containing nearly 2,000 persons. 

In Grey-street, we have the establishment 
of the Messrs. Fordyce, ithe most extensive 
booksellers and publishers in the north of 
England. Their premises are most elegantly 
and tastefully fitted up, and their cheap and 
valuable literature is widely disseminated 
through the district, and is procuring a rapidly 
extending circulation in most parts of England. 
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{To be continued.) 


ERNESTA ; 
A PERSONAL ADVENTURE OF PAUL PLEDGETT. 
{¥rom the Forget me Not for 1842.) 
[Concluded from our last.] 


The sun, glaring full into my ~window, 
awakened me from a short and feverish slum- 
ber, and the remainder of the day passed 
heavily enough. The dream-like adventure of 
the preceding night dwelt on my mind, and 
haunted my memory, Its reality was suffi- 
ciently attested by the presence of the diamond 
necklace in my strong box, in place of the 
two hundred guineas | had taken from it the 
evening before, and yet it seemed incredible, 
I was restless and uneasy ; the quiet course of 
my life had been broken in upon; the scene 
that had taken place seemed like the embodi- 
ment of a chapter from one of the romances 
which, notwithstanding my father’s warnings, 
I had occasionally perused. I longed to speak 
to the actors in it again, and especially to the 
gentle messenger, whose persuasions had in- 
duced me to enter on the adventure, But that 
day went over, and the next, and the next, 
and veiled and masked females glided at twi- 
light into my shop, making my heart palpitate 
and my cheek tingle, as they entered; but, 
still, a strange voice met my ear, or, if the 
mask was drawn aside, some pallid face, some 
cheek faded by sorrow or dissipation, met my 
view, and some poor trinket, or paltry article 
of dress, was laid before me, to be received in 
the way of my business. 

Still the person so eagerly waited for came 
not; but, on the fourth evening, as I was 
assisting my apprentice to put up the shutters, 
I saw a shrouded figure gliding slowly down 
the other side of the street, and at once identi- 
fied it as the form of Agnes. I beckoned to 
her, but she shook her head, and pointed to 
the boy, whose back was towards her. I saw 
that she wished to escape observation, so I re- 
entered the shop, and presently afterwards 
despatched him on an errand which I knew 
would detain him some time. 

As soon as I was alone, I opened the door, 
and perceived that Agnes was waiting under 
the doorway of the opposite house. She 
crossed over at once, and whispered in my ear, 
“‘ Have you forgotten your promise?” ‘“ No,” 
I replied, in the same tone, “but come in.” 
She trembled excessively, but needed no second 
bidding, and we entered the house together. 
I begged her to be seated, but she declined, 
saying that she was in haste, and her errand 
must be done quickly. ‘‘ You offered us help,” 
she said, in a hesitating voice ; ‘“‘ we hoped we 
should not need it then, but now we have little 
else to trust to. There is that in progress 
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which will make or mar my lady’s happiness 
for life; and he who promised us assistance 
lies sick and helpless. I tell you, honestly, 
there is danger, and that, if you undertake 
for us, it must be as one Christian neighbour 
would serve another, only for the love of God 
and right good will.” 

“Does your lady stand in need of more 
money, Mistress Agnes?” I inquired ; “if she 
does, she has but to say so, and my store, a 
reasonable good one, is at her disposal.” 

“No,” she replied, “it is not money, it is 
far more ; and why should we ask it of you? 
Why should one so kind, one who knows us 
not and cannot care for us, be involved in our 
deadly risk ?” 

“Say not so, izar Agnes,” said I, taking 
the little hand which she did not withdraw, 
though it trembled like a bird ; “‘ I know your 
mistress for a beauteous and noble lady, whom 
any man might fight for without fear or shame. 
And you, do I not know you for a true-hearted 
and courageous maiden, for whom a far wor- 
thier than I am might gladly lay down his life!” 
She turned away her head, but I could see 
that her throat and the hand [ still held mantled 
with burning scarlet. 

“Come,” said I, after a moment’s pause, 
“say what is required of me?” 

“It is to give a day’s shelter to my mistress, 
and to a noble but unhappy gentleman, her 
husband,” replied Agnes—“ to receive them by 
dawn of day, to conceal them until evening, 
to furnish them with disguises, and then to 
conduct her to the place whence they will sail 
for another country. He will leave you a little 
earlier than you must set forth, and will meet 
you at the spot he will describe to you. Have 
you courage to do all this ?” 

I was certainly a little startled at the re- 
quest, though I did not then know on how 

us a service I was to be employed; but 
I had pledged my word to assist the Lady Er- 


| nesta to the utmost of my power, and I would 


not draw back. “I will not fail you,” I replied. 
“T will use my best endeavours to do what 
you wish; but may I not ask the name of 
your lady’s husband ?” 

“I would rather hide it from you,” she said ; 
“but perhaps it is best you should know the 
extent of the peril you incur in serving him or 
his—yes, you must be wholly trusted. This 
oe gentleman is called Edward Her- 

rt.” 

Truly she might say that this was a perilous 
service. I felt at once how critical a situation 
I was placed in; for to aid or abet Edward 
Herbert was accounted an act of treason. He 
was under the ban of the ruling government, 


not more for the part he had taken in the last 


struggle for the Pretender’s claims, than on 
account of his superior courage and address, 
which rendered him as dangerous an enemy to 
those in power, as he had been a useful ally 
to the opposite party. ‘True it was that that 
party was now reduced to afew, who clung 
obstinately to a most hopeless cause; but still 
it could scarcely be expected that entire peace 
could be preserved in the country if two or 
three such spirits as Edward Herbert were per- 
mitted to influence those who, without such 
prompting, would probably let their enthusiasm 
die quietly away. 

His father, Sir William Herbert, though | 
once a stanch Jacobite, had found it conve- 
nient to join the Hanoverian party some time 
before; but his defection seemed only to in- 
crease the ardour of his son in that which he 
conceived to be a righteous struggle. He spoke 
and acted so intemperately that the government 
could no longer allow the son’s furious oppo- 
sition to be sheltered under the father’s newly 
acquired loyalty. Edward Herbert became a 
proscribed man, and it was generally under- 
stood that he had fled to France. 

For several months, therefore, no inquiry 
was made about him, when, from some cir- 
cumstance, I know not what, a report was 
circulated that he had not left the country, but 
was concealed somewhere in London. As a 
considerable reward had been offered for his 
apprehension, the spies of the government 
were naturally anxious to discover him. He 
had changed his hiding-place many times, but 
at last found that there was no safety except in 
flight, which grew more difficult every day. 
And here it will be better to detail some other 
matters respecting him, which were less pub- 
licly known, and which I learned by degrees. 

Lord R » a nobleman of stanch Whig 
principles, had an orphan niece, the daughter 
of an only sister, who had married in Ger- 
many. Ernesta Von Meyer was little more 
than seven years old when she was deprived of 
both her parents; and the desolate child was 
brought to England, and reared with tender- 
ness by her uncle, who was childless. She 
had been brought up in his political principles 
and prejudices; and therefore, when she met 
Edward Herbert, a few months before his 
proscription, she was astonished beyond mea- 
sure to find that one who held opposite politics 
could be so amiable and so handsome. Going 
from one extreme to the other, she became 
fervently attached to Herbert, and, as a matter 
of course, to his party, adopting his principles, 
seeing with his eyes, and being convinced by 
his arguments with an ease which belongs only 
to a loving woman. 


No sooner did Lord R discover the at- 
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tachment between Herbert and his niece, than 
he took the ordinary step of forbidding him 
the house. Nor did he stop here; for, as he 
was known to have much influence with the 
ruling powers, there seems little doubt that he 
was secretly a principal instrument in directing 
their attention towards him. Herbert was, as 
I before said, generally believed to have taken 
refuge in France; and even Emesta herself 
thought so at first: but his passion for her was 
too much the master feeling of his mind to 
permit him so to leave her. 


One fair evening, she was seated on the very 

terrace where I had seen her, weeping for her 
blighted hopes, yet taking comfort in the 
thought of his security, when, to her surprise 
and consternation, he was beside her. It was 
in vain that she blamed his imprudence, that 
she entreated him to fly for the life that she 
held dearer than her own. Nothing could shake 
his resolution never to leave her till she became 
his wife. If she would consent to marry him, 
he promised that he would quit England as 
soon as possible after the ceremony, and trust 
that time might yet restore him to his own 
land, and that they might spend happy years 
together. He did not ask her to follow him 
into exile—nay, he vowed that she should not 
do so; but Ernesta was as resolute as himself, 
and adhered firmly to her purpose of being the 
companion of his flight. 
_ Herbert had a clerical friend, whom he knew 
he could trust; and this gentleman not only 
performed the marriage ceremony, but promised 
to provide the means for their flight. He was, 
however, disappointed in the receipt of a sum 
of money, which he had mentally devoted to 
their service, and hence the application to me. 
Poor Agnes had started the idea of raising the 
necessary sum by sacrificing her lady’s jewels, 
and she afterwards confessed to a strange, un- 
accountable feeling having drawn her to my 
shop, day after day, before she found courage 
to enter. ‘ There was something in your 
face,” she has often said since, ‘“* which made 
me feel that I could trust you.” 


This difficulty overcome, another arose. 
Their passage had been secured in a small 
French vessel, which was to linger near an un- 
frequented part of the coast until a certain day, 
and nothing remained but to attempt to reach 
her. But the person who had undertaken to 
secrete Ernesta in his house, and to supply the 
fugitives with disguises, was rendered incapa- 
ble of doing so by sudden and severe illness, 
In this emergency, Agnes proposed to ask my 
assistance, which it would have been indeed 
difficult to refuse when solicited by one like her. 

** And do you accompany these travellers, 


Agnes ?” I asked, almost dreading a reply in 
the affirmative. 

‘* No,” she answered, in a low, embarrassed 
voice, ‘‘ I should only add to the difficulty of 
their escape ; besides, I have an old mother 
living in this city—I cannot leave my mother,” 

She would not permit me to accompany her 
even for a part of the way home, for she feared 
that, if her movements were watched, my being 
with her might lead to suspicions which might 
be fatal to our designs. She was not going so 
far as I imagined, she said, for her lady would 
by this time be in town, taking advantage of 
her uncle’s absence for the night to leave home 
secretly. We agreed on a signal to be made 
beneath my window when the fugitives should 
arrive, and then, with much reluctance, I saw 
her depart. I dared not go to bed that night, 
for I feared that I might not be ready to ac- 
knowledge the signal at once, and that alarm, 
perhaps even danger, might ensue to the wan- 
derers from my neglect. I seated myself, 
therefore, in my father’s great chair, and mused, 
with half-shut eyes, on the strange adventure 
into which I had been drawn, It was curious 
to think how I had become involved in the 
affairs of those whom a week before I had 
never seen, and to feel myself so entirely iden- 
tified with their interests. They were quite 
different from the people with whom my daily 
occupations brought me into contact. They 
were far more like the characters I had met 
with in those works of fiction which, as I have 
hinted before, had occasionally afforded me a 
stolen treat. They inspired even a warmer 
interest than these; for, added to the beauty 
and visionary accomplishments of those crea- 
tures of fancy, my heroines possessed a nature, 
a flesh and blood reality, which made them ten 
times more charming. ‘‘ Perhaps,” thought I, 
‘had I been less lonely—had friends and kin- 
dred, brothers and sisters been around me, this 
feeling would not have been so easily and so 
keenly awakened ; but few are near me who 
have claims on my affections, and therefore 
they have sprung up towards these strangers.” 

Then my thoughts grew less and less dis- 
tinct ; the scene seemed to change before me ; 
I was still conscious of being in my room, but 
I did not perceive that it was an inconsistency 
to fancy it was also a fair garden, with tall 
trees, and fresh flowers, and a sparkling foun- 
tain, beside which 1 beheld the form of Mistress 
Agnes. I say, this strange transformation did 
not seem unnatural ‘at the time, and it has 
often crossed my mind that I must have been, 
at least, on the borders of sleep. A tap at the 
window, a low whistle, and the image of Ag- 
nes glided away, beckoning me to follow; yet 
I stood spell-bound. Another tap, another 
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whistle—she vanished, and I started up to 
pursue her, when, lo! the garden-scene had 
disappeared, and the dawning light in my room 
told me that my dream or reverie had been a 
long one. I remembered, at once, what the 
sounds that had aroused me must be, and has- 
tened to undo the door, 

It was a chilly, drizzling morning, such as 
is not unfrequent at the close of summer; and 
through the mist I soon discerned two muffled 
figures, whom | concluded to be the Lady Er- 
nesta and her husband. I was right in my 
conjecture. They advanced cautiously towards 
me, and after a few words of explanation, were 
safe in my dwelling. 

It happened, fortunately, that the store of 
pledged garments in my garrets offered ample 
means of disguise, without compelling me to 
incur suspicion by purchasing others. Long 
before my household were afoot, the grateful 
pair were concealed in one of those apartments, 
of which I always kept the key, and in which, 
of course, they ran the least risk of discovery. 
I managed to convey refreshments thither un- 
seen by any one, and they selected from my 
stores such dresses as they thought best suited 
to their purpose. 

I told my servants I should be obliged to 
leave town in the evening on urgent business, 
and that I should not return till late on the 
following day. I watched my opportunity, 
and contrived that my guests should leave the 
house unobserved just before dusk, directing 
them to a certain street where I would join 
them. 

Having got rid of the officious attendance of 
some of my servants with difficulty, 1 made 
for the place appointed, and found, as I hoped, 
Ernesta and Herbert there before me. Here 
he consigned her to my care, with a whispered 
injunction to me to return her safely to her 
home if he should not have reached G 
before her arrival there, or within an hour after 
it, in which case we might feel assured he had 
been discovered and taken. Then, wringing 
Ernesta’s hand with such silent fervour as I 
have seldom witnessed, he left us. 

I conveyed my trembling charge to the out- 
skirts of the city, where I procured a horse, 
accommodated with a saddle and pillion, on 
which we mounted. Nothing worthy of re- 
mark happened on our journey ; and, although 
my fair companion’s terrors were continually 
alive, we reached G——— without accident. 
To my infinite delight, Herbert was there be- 
fore us. He had taken a shorter, but much 
less easy, route—one, indeed, which Ernesta 
could not have used, as a great part of it was 
impassable save for a pedestrian, and the poor 
lady was so enfeebled by her apprehensions 


that she could not have endured the fatigue 
of such a march. Their meeting was a truly 
joyful one; but Herbert seemed anxious to 
push for the coast as fast as possible, as he 
feared that some suspicion respecting him had 
arisen in the last village through which he 
had passed, and he still dreaded pursuit. We 
left the horse, therefore, at an inn, where I 
ordered breakfast with assumed carelessness ; 
and then we set out for the beach, under 
pretence of taking a walk the while it was 
preparing. 

We passed down a narrow path, through 
some steep rocks, and soon found ourselves on 
a broad level of sand, across which we has- 
tened with all expedition. A small, low, 
black-looking vessel glided slowly at a dis- 
tance; and Herbert, directing our attention to 
it, shouted with all his might, and then waved 
on high a large scarf, which he had brought 
for the purpose. The signal was observed, 
for an answering shout came faintly over the 
water, now all bright and sparkling in the 
morning sunshine, and presently a dark speck 
seemed detached from the vessel, and a small 
boat came dancing over the waves. The shore, 
however, was too shallow to allow of her draw- 
ing near enough to the point where the travel- 
lers stood, and the men who manned her shouted 
to us to go “ farther down,” to a spot where a 
low ridge of rocks ran out for a short distance 
into the water. 

We made for this point as fast as we could; | 
when a loud cry from the men in the boat,’ 
and an exhortation to hasten, while their ges- 
tures directed our attention towards the town 
we had left, caused us to look round. What 
was our consternation to perceive that several 
horsemen were galloping towards us, and that 
our utmost exertions would scarcely enable us 
to reach the boat before them! 

‘Save yourself—save yourself, Herbert 
cried Ernesta, as her trembling limbs seemed 
failing her—‘‘ save yourself, and do not think 
of me!” 

There was no time to be lost. J was nota 
strong man, but the energy of a giant seemed 
aroused within me. I caught her in my arms, 
and, carrying her over my shoulder as if she 
had been a child, ran with her to the boat. 
She was caught from my grasp by one of the 
seamen, and Herbert was by her side in a 
moment. The boat was instantly turned about, 
and retracing her way to the distant vessel. 

Another minute’s delay might have been 
fatal; the horsemen neared the spot which 
the boat had just left, and a few pistol- 
shots were discharged after her; but she was 
beyond their range, and they leaped and skip- 
ped harmlessly along the clear water. The 
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pursuers gave vent to a volley of execrations, 
to which the seamen replied with a shout of 
triumphant defiance. The boat shot rapidly 
away, and soon shewed but a speck on the 
waste of waters. 


In the excitement of the moment, I had 
never remembered my own danger; and now, 
when I attempted to fly, it was too late. A 
bullet struck me in the shoulder, as I was has- 
tening away, and I was made prisoner. 


The details of what immediately followed 
would have little interest with my readers. I 
was re-conveyed to London, and threats and 
entreaties were alike vainly employed to extort 
from me any information respecting the fugi- 
tives, or the part I had taken in their escape. 
But my father was a man well known in his 
generation as a sturdy upholder of Whig prin- 
ciples ; and, as I had always avowed the same, 
my conduct was attributed to ignorance rather 
than to disaffection, and, in a few days, my 
release was procured. I paid a further penal- 
ty, however, in a long and dangerous illness ; 
for the anxiety and excitement I had under- 
gone, together with the effects of my wound, 
had brought on brain-fever. 


Through all my illness, even in its wildest 
delirium, I was conscious of being carefully 
and kindly tended. Surely, it was not the 
step of a hireling that glided so noiselessly 
through my darkened chamber ; surely, it was 
not the hand of a hireling that was laid so 
lightly and pleasantly on my burning forehead ; 
nor was it the face of a hireling that met my 
eyes as the light of reason once more returned 
to them. No—the step, the hand, the sweet, 
kind face, were those of wiistress Agnes. 
She had come to nurse me—she would not be 
hindered—but she had not come alone; for 
her mother, a pale, gentlewoman, of some 
forty years old, had accompanied her, and 
shared her fatigues, and almost—but not quite 
—her solicitude. 

The first day on which I was able to sit up, 
I missed Agnes from my room, nor did I see 
her all day, though her mother remained. At 
last, I asked for her. I had forborne to do so 
before, hoping every minute that she would 
enter. ‘She left London this morning,” said 
the mother; ‘‘she is gone to an aunt in the 
country, for she needs some change after her 
close confinement here. As soon as you are 
better, I am going there too.” 

““Why—why did she leave me?” I ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ why must I lose her for a moment!” 
The mother coloured slightly, and smiled, but 
she made no reply. 

Three weeks afterwards, I myself found that 
country air was indispensable to my complete 


recovery, and I set forth upon a little journey 
in search of health. 

The little hamlet where Agnes was staying | 
was thirty miles from London, and I pur- 
posed to make this the end of my journey, 
seeing all I could by the road. But I soon 
found it would be best to go there at once, and 
defer all my sight-seeing till I was returning ; 
for, somehow, I could not enjoy the scenes 
through which I passed, but was ever longing 
to get forward. 

“ And when will you be back in London, 
Agnes?” I asked, as we stood, the evening 
after my arrival, under the shadow of a large 
walnut-tree, the pride of the orchard where it 
stood. Her delicate hand was in mine, and I 
could not see her eyes, for the long eyelashes 
hid them, as she looked down on a rose—the 
last of the season—which she held in the other 
hand. 

‘*T cannot tell,” she said, softly ; ‘my mother 
talks of remaining here—for my aunt and uncle 
are so kind as to wish it—and, you know, I 
cannot leave my mother!” 

Sweet Agnes! she was the most truthful 
creature on earth, but, in this instance, she 
deceived herself. She found that it was pos- 
sible to leave her mother, and she did so six 
months after, in a white silk mantua, with all 
fitting appurtenances, and with the style and 
title of Mrs. Paul Pledgett. 

The Lady Ernesta did not always continue 
in exile. Time gradually softened the ani- 
mosity of government towards her husband, 
and, perhaps, in some degree, abated his en- 
thusiasm in a cause in which it would now 
have been utterly vain. On the death of his 
father, a few years afterwards, Sir Edward 
Herbert was allowed to return to England, and 
enjoy his hereditary title and estates. Lady 
Herbert lived not only to redeem her jewels, 
but to wear them at many a birthnight revel 
and courtly gala, and was universally allowed 
to be one of the loveliest and most graceful 
matrons of her day. 

To me she always manifested the liveliest 
gratitude, and was much pleased with the 
match between her “ two benefactors,” as she 
styled Agnes and myself. Nor did her gra- 
titude evaporate in words, for she marked it 


| with many substantial tokens of her favour 


—amongst others, the large silver-wrought 
caudle-cup, which she presented to us on the 
christening of our third child—her god-daugh- 
ter, Ernesta. 


Beauty and Honour.—It is with honour as with beauty ; 
a single fine lineament cannot make a handsome face, 
neither can a single good quality render a man accom- 
plished ; but a concurrence of many fine features and 
good qualities constitute true beauty and true honour. 
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MEMOIR OF TELFORD. 


Mr. Telford was born in the parish of Wes- 
terkirk, in the county of Dumfries, in the year 
1757, and was educated at the parish school. 
His parents, in their limited sphere, were as 
truly honourable as genuine worth and integrity 
could render them, and—unlike many in simi- 
lar circumstances, who deprive the remaining 
branches of their families of all opportunity 
of improvement, in order to foster the genius 
of the eldest or the most intelligent, or who, 
in common parlance, are determined ‘‘ to have 
one scholar in the family,”—the elder Telfords 
early sought a handicraft for their son. At 
the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to the 
trade of a mason; and we find he was employed 
in building a house at Ramerskales in Annan- 
dale, for Dr. Mountjoy, who had returned from 
being first physician to the court of Petersburgh. 
He had, also, we are informed, given one of 
the most unerring prognostics of future success, 
that of minute attention to accuracy and neat- 
ness in the execution of the work entrusted to 
him, even in the humble, but not uninstructive 
work of cutting letters upon the slabs which 
covered the mortal remains of his fellow pa- 
rishioners. 

In early life, Mr. Telford gave indications 
He wrote a poem entitled 


of poetical talent. 
Eskdale, and was the “‘ Eskdale Tam” of the 


poetical corner of the Scots Magazine. On 
the death of Burns, he wrote some verses to 
his memory, published in Dr. Currie’s Life of 
the Ayrshire bard, and gave stronger evidence 
of his high wrought admiration of the departed 
poet, by his exertions in behalf of the family 
of Burns. In one of his contributions to 
Ruddeman’s Weekly Magazine, we find him 
thus adverting to the dawning hopes of his 
future position among the distinguished of 
his countrymen, and a graphic delineation of 
his early habits of study :— 
“Nor pass the tentie curious lad, 

Who o’er the ingle hangs his head, 

And begs of neighbours, books to read,— 

Baith bold and wise.” 
Mr. Telford continued to be employed in 

house and bridge building, in his native district 
of Eskdale and at Edinburgh, where he began to 
study architecture. In 1782, he proceeded to 
London, and was for some time employed at the 
great square of public offices at Somerset House. 
He afterwards superintended some Govern- 
ment buildings at Portsmouth dock-yard, pre- 
vious to acting generally as an architect and 
engineer. The duties of this undertaking were 
discharged so much to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners as to ensure the continued ex- 


ercise of his talented services, and although 
his progress was not rapid, it was steady, and 
every opportunity of displaying his taste, 
science, and genius, extended his fame and 
paved the way to new enterprises and acqui- 
sitions. His gradual rise from the stone- 
masons’ and builders’ yard to the summit 
of his profession is to be ascribed not more to 
his genius, his ability, and persevering indus- 
try, than to the integrity and candour which 
marked his character throughout life. His 
works are so numerous all over the island, that 
there is hardly a county in England, Wales, or 
Scotland, in which they may not be pointed 
out. The Menai and Conway bridges, the 
Caledonian canal, the St. Katherine’s Docks, 
the Holyhead roads and bridges, the Highland | 
roads and bridges, the Chirk and Pont-y- 

cisylte aqueducts, the canals in Salop, and 
other great works in that county, of which he 
was surveyor for more than half a century, 
will immortalize the name of Thomas Telford. 

Nor were his labours confined to Great Brit- 
ain—in 1808, under the direction of the King 
of Sweden, he surveyed, laid out, and by the 
aid of British workmen, completed an inland 
navigation throughout the centre of that king- 
dom, by which the great fresh water lakes of 
the interior, and the North Sea and the Baltic, 
which girt its shores, were connected. 

Itis, however, by the construction of the Dub- 
lin road, from London to Holyhead, including 
the Menai and Conway bridges, that the fame 
of Mr. Telford, as a civilengineer, has been prin- 
cipally spread in Great Britain. - The Menai 
bridge we have already noticed at length, and 
need only add, that in it, as in all his other 
great works, he employed as sub-engineers, 
men capable of appreciating and acting on his 
ideas; but he was no rigid stickler for his own 
plans, for he most readily acquiesced in the sug- 
gestions of his assistants when reasonable, and 
thus identified them with the success of the 
work. In ascertaining the strength of the 
materials for the Menai bridge, he employed 
men of the highest rank for scientific character 
and attainments. 

In constructing the Caledonian canal, though 
prodigious difficulties were to be surmounted 
at every step, he was eminently successful. 
But even this great work does not redound so 
much to his credit as the roads throughout the 
same district. That from Inverness to the 
county of Sutherland, and through Caithness, 
made not only, so far as respects its construc- 
tion, but its direction, under Mr. Telford's 
orders, is superior, in point of line and smooth- 
ness, to any part of the road of equal continu- 
ous length between London and Inverness. 
This is a remarkable fact, which, from the 
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vast difficulties he had to overcome in passing 
through a rugged, hilly, and mountainous dis- 
trict, incontrovertibly establishes his great 
skill in the engineering department, as well as 
in the construction of important public com- 
munications. 

Mr. Telford was not more remarkable for 
his great professional abilities than for his ster- 
ling worth in private life. His punctuality was 
universal, a very rare quality in men of genius. 
His easiness of access, and the playfulness of his 
disposition, even to the close of life, endeared him 
to a numerous circle of friends, including all the 
most distinguished men of his time. He was 
the patron of merit in others, wherever it was 
to be found; and he was the means of raising 
many deserving individuals from obscurity to 
situations where their talents were seen and 
soon appreciated. Up to the last period of his 
life, he was fond of young men and of their 
company, provided they delighted in learning. 

As an illustration of this generous trait in 
his character, we have been informed by Mr. 
George Bradshaw, one of the publishers of 
this Journal, and the projector and publisher 
of the well-known map of the inland naviga- 
tions of the kingdom, with their levels above 
the sea, that when a young man, he waited 
upon Mr. Telford to solicit the aid of his ex- 
perience and talent in the execution of the 
latter extensive undertaking. The noble mind- 
ed engineer at once warmly entered into the 
design ; and after stipulating that Mr. Bradshaw 
should not adopt any given levels, either from 
Parliamentary plans or from those of canal 
engineers, without submitting them to the test 
of actual survey, he appropriated an apart- 
ment in his office to Mr. Bradshaw’s sole use, 
—superintended and directed the draughtsmen 
employed on the work—and for about two 
years afforded him the most friendly access and 
counsel until the whole was completed. When 
the map was about to be published, Mr. Brad- 

shaw, anxious to give a permanent and appro- 
priate expression of his sense of obligation, 
requested permission to dedicate the work to 
Mr. Telford. ‘‘ Certainly—certainly,” was the 
characteristic reply ; “‘ but you must inscribe 
it plain Thomas Telford—no Esquire.” Nor 
did his unwearied and disinterested kindness 


terminate here, for, in addition to writing |. 


numberless letters to promote the subscription 
for the work, he never travelled without the 
map, and wherever he went he recommended 
it to the notice of his professional brethren, 
and many influential public and private com- 
panies and individuals. ; 

We may observe, in passing, that this map 
was in every respect worthy of its distinguished 
patron, and that as a standard reference of the 


when Jacob will come.” 


levels of the kingdom, it has been found of 
invaluable practical utility in the surveys which 
have been subsequently made, previous to the 
construction of the great lines of railway com- 
munication through the country. 

Mr. Telford taught himself Latin, French, 
Italian, and German; and could read those 
languages with facility, and converse readily 
in French. He understood algebra well, but 
held mathematical investigation rather cheap, 
and always resorted to experiment when prac- 
ticable, to determine the relative value of any 
plans on which it was his business to decide. 
He was not an inventor in the large sense of 
the term, but readily adapted well-proved 
means to his ends. He took one patent in his 
lifetime, and it gave him so much trouble, that 
he resolved never to have another, and kept 
his resolution. 

For some years before his death, he gradu- 
ally retired from professional employment, and 
he latterly amused his leisure hours by writing 
a detailed account of the principal undertak- 
ings which he had planned and lived to see 
executed, which has since been published. The 
immediate cause of Mr. Telford’s death was a 
repetition of severe bilious attacks, to which 
he had for some years been subject, and which 
at length proved fatal. His life, prolonged by 
temperance and cheerfulness, at length drew 
to a close, and he expired at his house in Abing- 
don-street, Westminster, September 2, 1834, 
He died a bachelor. His remains were de- 
posited in Westminster Abbey, next to those 
of the late distinguished geographer, Major 
Rennel. 


THE INCENDIARY. 
BY G. E. 8S. 
(Concluded from our last. ] 


The distance was not far from the cottage to 
the workhouse. ‘What a fine place,” said 
Mrs, Harley, as she was helped down from the 
cart, and hobbled up to the door,—* I wonder 


The two men who had assisted to place John 
Harley in the cart, now prepared to remove 
him. He was a corpse. 

It wanted two months to the Quarter 
Sessions at which Jacob Harley was to 
take his trial for his offence against the 
game laws; but the time did not seem long to 
him, for it was a new school, in which he had 
something to unlearn, and much to learn. His 
mind had been like ‘“‘the empty house swept | 
and garnished”—one spirit had entered and | 
taken possession, and opened the door for | 
seven others worse than himself. Two months | 
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with an untried prisoner in a country jail, gave 
ample time and opportunity for their admission. 
But as we are not writing an essay on secondary 
punishments, we will go on with our history. 
The two months soon transpired, and Jacob was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to two months 
imprisonment and hard labour. These, in due 
course, rolled away—the time of his imprison- 
ment expired, and Jacob took his way back to 
his native village. 

“Stone walls have ears.” Have they? 
They have no tongues, however, and Jacob 
knew nothing of the dismal occurrences that 
had taken place subsequent to his capture. 
How should he? Before the intelligence of 
his apprehension reached his miserable home, 
he was twenty miles on his way to the county 
jail. And who was there to write to him—to 
break the news gently to his trembling eye— 
to pen soft and soothing words to his bruised 
spirit ? 

Joe Turner would have done it if he cou!d; 
but he had never learned to write. 

It was evening—a dark evening in March— 
when Jacob reached the outskirts of the vil- 
lage,—cold, tired, and hungry. “I wonder 
whether mother’s gone to bed.” “I wonder 
whether she’s got aay thing to give me to eat.” 
“T wonder how they’ve got on since I was 
taken,”—were among the innumerable subjects 
of his speculation as he neared his ancient 
home. A light glimmered through the case- 
ment windows. He tried to open the door; 
it was bolted. He gave a gentle tap—‘* Who’s 
there,” interrogated a voice within. Oh, 
mercy! It was not his mother’s voice. Half 
wild with frantic forebodings, the words guggled 
from his throat, ‘*‘ Where’s mother ?—where’s 
father ?”.—There were stifled whispers within. 
‘“* What’s your name ?” asked the same voice 
that had before spoken. ‘‘ Jacob Harley—oh! 
where’s father ?—where’s mother?” Your 
father’s been dead these five months, and your 
mother’s in the workhouse—but you can come 
in and rest yourself,” replied the new tenant, 
unbolting the cottage door. But by the time 
he had opened it, poor Jacob was nowhere to 
beseen. He just heard the appalling announce- 
ment, ‘‘ Your father’s dead—your mother’s in 
the workhouse.” It was enough—he darted 
from the door; with maniacal speed he bounded 
along the road. Cold, fatigue, hunger, thirst, 
had all vanished, and in almost less time than 
a horse could have galloped the distance, he 
was panting at the workhouse gate. One ter- 
= peal of the bell brought the master to the 

oor. 

“What do you want?” 

mother,” shrieked Jacob. 

“What ?” repeated the astonished master. 


‘My mother,” again shrieked Jacob, with 
redoubled energy. 

** He’s mad sure enough, whoever he is,” 
muttered the master to himself, and then in a 
louder voice to Jacob,-—“* You can’t come in 
here to-night, my man, whatever you want— 
no admittance after dusk—you see it’s written 
up there ; at least you might see it, if there was 
light enough.” So saying, he retired from the 
door, taking care to lock and bolt it after him. 

Poor Jacob’s insane energy had exhausted 
itself, and he well nigh sank to the ground 
from mere weariness : (he had walked upwards 
of forty miles since morning) however, he man- 
aged to toil on from the workhouse to Joe 
Turner’s cabin. 

Joe Turner, for a wonder, was at home, and 
sober. From him, Jacob heard the dismal par- 
ticulars of his father’s death, and his mother’s 
loss of reason. 

* No, I can’t eat,” said Jacob, to the re- 
peated invitations of Joe Turner’s wife to take 
a share of their brown loaf; “ the first mouth- 
ful would choke me.” 

“No, I can’t sleep,” he exclaimed, as with 
well-meant kindness he was offered a share of 
their bed clothes, to wrap himself in on the 
mud floor of their cottage till the morning. 
“* No—have you got any wires, Joe?” 

“Why, Jacob—you can’t go out to-night,” 
said the poacher; “‘ you're too tired to do any 
thing, and besides, the game’s up with us now 
—they keep such a smart look out.” 

**T don’t feel tired, Joe,” replied the wretched 
young man; “and as to being caught—they 
may catch me if they like now—lI don’t care 
what becomes of me,” 

With more good feeling than may perhaps 
be willingly accorded to a poacher, Joe Turner 
tried in vain to turn Jacob’s resolution, but, at 
last, reluctantly drew out the implements from 
under his bed, and put them into his hand; 
saying, however, in an admonitory tone, 
“* Mind, I have nothing to do with the job.” 

Jacob staggered to the door, then turned 
round—* Joe,” said he, “I think a bit of a 
smoke would do me good—have you got ever 
a pipe ?” 

Joe reached one from the chimney corner— 
filled it from his tobacco box—lit it, and gave 
it to Jacob. ‘The devil’s in him,” he mut- 
tered to himself, as he closed his door, “ he’ll 
be nabbed as sure as a gun.” 

The next time they met was in the County 
Hall—one on trial for a capital crime—the 
other, an unwilling witness against him. 

Soon after midnight, Joe Turner was roused 
from sleep, by a deep red glare of light, that 
illuminated his bed-room—and immediately 
after he heard the cry of fire! He ran to the 
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window—yes ! there was a fire sure enough. 
It appeared to be in Squire Dalton’s rick yard. 


The following announcement appeared in the 
next week’s County Chronicle :— 

Incendiarism.—About one o'clock last 
Wednesday morning, a fire was discovered on the 
premises of T. Dalton, Esq., of S , in this 
county. Two wheat stacks and one clover stack 
were completely consumed before the devour- 
ing element could be subdued. There appears 
to be no doubt that it was the act of an incen- 
diary, as a hat, several wires used in poaching, 
and a short pipe, about half full of tobacco 
ashes, were found close by the spot where the 
fire appeared to originate. The name of Jacob 
Harley was scrawled inside the hat, and it 
was ascertained that a young man of that 
name, an inhabitant of the village, had re- 
turned on the previous day from the county 
jail, in which he had been imprisoned for poach- 
ing; and had been observed skulking about 
the village late in the evening. What adds 
greatly to the probability that he was the per- 
petrator of the deed is, that Mr. Dalton is the 
magistrate by whom he was committed to 
prison for poaching. We hear that he has dis- 
appeared from the village, and that an active 
pursuit is being set on foot through the neigh- 
bourhood ; and that a reward is offered for his 
apprehension.” 

“ Postcript.—We are happy to say that Jacob 
Harley was captured more than twenty miles 
from S———; he was said to be in a state of 
great exhaustion when tuken, and made no 
effort to escape. He has been since committed 
to take his trial at the next assizes.”’ 


‘“‘ Harley—Harley,” repeated Mr. S——, 
musingly, as the above paragraph caught his 
eye; “ Harley of S ; sure, it can’t be any 
relation of John Harley that lived at forty 
acre farm nearly—aye quite—thirty years ago. 
My dear,” he continued, to his wife, ‘‘ do you 
know what became of John Harley, of S ? 
I have seen or heard nothing of him for many 
years.” 

“Why, sure, Henry, you remember,” replied 
his wife, ‘‘ that he was turned out of his farm 
|} —it must be going on for fifteen years ago 
now—let’s see—it was about the time our Ann 
was born, and she’il be seventeen next Octo- 
ber—dear me, how time does get on—well, I 
think it was about that time that he lost his 
farm somehow, and I don’t know what became 
of him then. But what makes you ask about 
him now?” 

‘“ Why, my dear, here’s an account of a fire 
at S , and a man by the name of Harley 
—Jacob Harley—is taken up on suspicion ; 


and my mind sadly misgives me that it must 
be his son, or some relation of his. Harley 
is not a common namein these parts. I should 
be sorry, too, if it should be any body belong- 
ing to him.” 

‘** And why should you be more sorry, Hen- 
ry, for that, than if it were any body else ?” 

‘* He did me a good turn once, when IT was 
a school-boy—you know I went to school at 
S ; I got into his orehard, and he caught 
me, and instead of giving me a good flogging, 
as I deserved; or informing against me at school, 
which would have been worse still for me; he 
led me into his house, and gave me a pocket- 
ful of apples, and told me always to come to 
him when I wanted any, as the best were 
there, and not in the orchard. I trust it is 
not a son of his that has got into this scrape.” 


Our pen must be discursive. 
again from the County Chronicle. 

“* Summer Assizes.—Jacob Harley was placed 
at the bar, charged with having, on the 14th 
March last, wilfully and maliciously set fire to 
certain corn stacks, in the parish of S 
the property of T. Dalton, Esq. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

The prosecution was conducted by Mr. Ser- 
jeant A On a question from the learned 
Judge, the prisoner stated that he had no 
counsel. 

Mr. Dalton examined.—Is the prosecutor— 
knows the prisoner. Last time he saw him 
previous to the fire, was in this court. Was, 
at that time, prosecutor in a case of poaching. 
Was alarmed by the cry of fire on the morn- 
ing of 14th March last. Saw a light in the 
direction of his farm. Got up immediately, 
and found one corn stack in flames; about a 
dozen people were on the spot before him. 
Fire spread rapidly, and communicated to ano- 
ther corn stack and a clover stack, which were 
burnt to the ground. Was shown a hat, three 
wires, and a tobacco-pipe, which had been found 
on the premises ; the name, ‘‘ Jacob Harley,” 
very badly written inside the hat. The hat 
now produced in court, is the same then shown 
to him. 

By the Judge.—Did not know that Harley 
was in the neighbourhood. 

John Dixon examined.—Lives in the cottage 
formerly occupied by the father of prisoner. 
Was sitting at supper on 13th March, and 
heard somebody trying at the door. It was 
bolted. Asked who was there, and heard a 
voice which he recognised as that of the pri- 
soner at the bar. He enquired for his father 
andmother. Asked the person outside his name, 
and was answered, ‘‘ Jacob Harley.” Could 


We copy 


swear that was the name given. Did not see 
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the prisoner. Went to open the door, but the 
person was gone. 

Peter Simcox examined.—Am master of 
S—— workhouse. On 13th March, heard a 
loud ring at the bell. Went to see who was 
there. Believe it was the prisoner at the bar, 
but can’t swear to it. The person at the gate 
asked some question about his mother, which 
witness did not understand. Told him that he 
could not be admitted, as it was against the 
rules. Did not see which way the person went. 

By the Judge.—Cannot swear that the pri- 


| soner at the bar was the person. 


Joseph Turner examined.—Lives at S——. 
Remember the 13th March, prisoner came to 
my house. Think about nine o’clock. Seemed 
very much distressed. Asked about his father 
and mother. Wouldn’t have any supper. 
Wouldn’t go to bed. Asked for some wires 
and tobacco-pipe. Gave them to him. Saw no- 
thing more of him. Cannot say that the wires 
are the same as those in court. Cannot swear 
to the pipe. Did not notice his hat particu- 
larly. Had a hat on. 

This witness, remarks the Chronicle, ap- 
peared to give his evidence very unwillingly. 

Richard Giles examined.—Was at the fire 
on 14th March. Helped to put it out. Found 
the hat, wires, and pipe, now in court, under 
the corn stack that was first on fire. Can swear 
that they are the same. 

John Doe examined.—Am constable of S . 
On information which I received, went on the 
14th March on the B—— road. Found the 
prisoner under a hedge, without his hat. 
Seemed very much exhausted. 

The case for the prosecution being closed, 
the learned Judge asked the prisoner if he had 
any witnesses, and was answered in the nega- 
tive. Being asked if he had no witnesses to 
character, he again replied that he had not. 

[How should he? The county paid for the 
prosecution, but who was to pay for the prison- 
er’s defence ?} 

The prisoner also declined making any de- 
fence. The learned Judge therefore summed 
up the evidence in a very lucid manner, and 
the Jury, having retired for about twenty min- 
utes, brought in a verdict of “ Guilty” against 
the prisoner. 

The learned Judge then, having put on his 
black cap, passed sentence of death on the 
prisoner, in a most impressive and affecting 
manner; exhorting him to seek for that mercy 
from Heaven which could not be held out to 
him on earth, At the close of the solemn 
address several females who were in the court 
fainted away, and were obliged to be removed, 
before the business of the court could proceed. 
The prisoner (who during the whole trial had 


appeared bewildered) was then removed from 
the bar.” 

In another part of the paper it was announc- 
ed, that the prisoner left for execution would 
“undergo the penalty of the law” on the fol- 
lowing Friday week. 

So far the county Chronicle. We must again 
shift the scene to the parlour of Mr. S ; 

“Tis a cruel thing—as cruel a thing as I 
ever heard of,” exclaimed Mr. S . with the 
paper again in his hand. 

What is, Henry 2?” 

‘“* Why, to hang that poor fellow for setting 
fire to Dalton’s stacks. I don’t believe he did 
it on purpose, and if he did, he didn’t know 
what he was about, and no wonder. The truth 
didn’t half come out on his trial, I can see.” 

** And is he to be hung?” 

“Yes, my dear, next Friday week—oh! I 
wish I’d gone to the trial, but I don’t suppose 
I could have done much good if I had, as I 
knew nothing of him personally.” 

** And can nothing be done for him now ?” 

“No, no—there’s nothing to be done about 
it——and yet I don’t know—who can tell? I 
can’t help thinking that if a proper statement 
of his case were made in the right quarter, 
something might be done for him. And if I 
don’t try—give me my hat, my dear—there, 
never mind brushing it—now my stick. Where 
is it? Oh! that servant; she always puts it 
in the wrong place—oh! here it is. I believe 
I put it there myself—beg her pardon, and 
yours too, my dear—there, good bye, good 
bye, you needn’t wait for me at tea. I don’t 
think I shall be in so soon as that.” 

‘“* What are you goingto do, Henry? Where 
are you going ?”’ asked his wife in amazement 
at his sudden movement. 

“ Only to S——, my dear.” 

“ToS ! why that’s eight miles off— 
you surely can't go there to-day ?” 

“‘ Eight miles, dear? ’tis only six—six and 
a half at most,—by the short cut; and go I 
must, so good bye.” 

While Mr. S—— is out of the way, we may 
as well just tell our readers that he wasashop- 
keeper in a small country town. 

It was late when he returned, but. he had 
partly succeeded in his enterprize. 

“Tis just as I thought,” he said, “ every 
body is crying out shame upon Dalton for 
hanging the poor fellow, when a good word or 
two from him might have saved him; and ’tis 
clear as daylight that he didn’t know what he 
was doing—but I’ve got nearly a dozen people 
to speak to his character, and I’ve got his his- 
tory too, of the last twelve months, and a 
sad one it is; but I must go again to-morrow 
and write it all out; and then if I can get the 
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affidavits taken before a magistrate, the job 
will be so far done. But there’s the difficulty. 
I called on Dalton, and he won’t have any 
thing to do with it. He says he wouldn’t move 
a finger if the lives of fifty incendiaries de- 
pended upon it. Well, we shall see ; though I 
am afraid he will influence the others if he can.” 
| And it was indeed a matter of extreme diffi- 
| culty to get a single magistrate to receive the 
| offered affidavits of a number of respectable 
individuals, whose only object could be to 
rescue an ill-fated fellow creature from an un- 
timely death. And though it may appear in- 
‘credible, it is nevertheless strictly true, that 
| nothing but the unwearying perseverance of Mr. 
iS and his fellow workers in this benevo- 
' lent cause, could have overcome the obstacles 
| that were thrown in the way of their obtaining 
so simple a boon. We are stating a naked fact 
when we say that they went from one magis- 
trate to another, and were absolutely refused 
the right that they craved, because it might 
possibly facilitate the rescue of an unhappy 
man from the gallows. We have hitherto given 
no dates ; this happened in the year 1830. 

We will not linger longer in our tale. Mr. 
Ss fought his way, inch by inch, till the 
life-giving documents were placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of State. Happily he was a 
considerate and a merciful man, and Jacob 


i 
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mercy, to a monarch who never turned a deaf 
ear to such representations. A reprieve reached 
him on the eve of expected execution. 

Once more we copy from the County Chro- 
nicle, one week later. 

‘““ We understand that Jacob Harley, who 
was left for execution at the last Assizes, for 
incendiarism, and whose reprieve we noticed 
last week, has received a commutation of his 
punishment to transportation for life. We hope 
this instance of Royal clemency will not hold 
out any encouragement to offenders of the same 
class.” 

We hoped not too, and we had other hopes, 
and we still cling to them, whatever Draco or 
his admirers may say to the contrary. 

Postscript.—We have heard of Jacob Har- 
ley more than once, since his arrival in New 
South Wales; and we are happy to say that 
his character is retrieved—that he has had an 


colony,—and that, though his condition, at 
first, was wretched in the extreme, it has, in 
consequence of his exemplary behaviour, be- 
come gradually ameliorated. And we shall 
hold to the opinion of a modern popular wri- 
ter, that “the very worst thing to do witha 
man, is to hang him.” 


Harley was recommended as a fit object of 


opportunity of rendering good service to the 
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ST. VALENTINE. 


During the celebration of the Roman Luper- 
calia, on St. Valentine’s day, it was a custom 
to put young women’s names into a box, which 
were afterwards drawn by the men. But the 
early pastors of the Christian church abolished 
the Lupercalian rites, and appointed St. Va- 
lentine in their stead: hence it has been con- 
tinued as a season, as some say, in imitation 
of the birds, for choosing our special lovers. 

St. Valentine was an ancient presbyter of 


‘the church, who suffered in the persecution 


under Claudius II. at Rome—after being im- 
prisoned a year, he was beaten with clubs and 
then beheaded, in the Via Flaminia, about the 
year 270. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. VALENTINE. 


From Britain’s realm, in olden time, 

By the strong power of truths sublime, 
The pagan rites were banish’d ; 

And spite of Greek and Roman lore, 

Each god and goddess, famed of yore, 
From grove and altar vanish’d. 


And they (as sure became them best) 
To Austin and Paulinius *hest 
Obediently submitted, 
And left the land without delay, 
Save Cupid, who still held a sway, 
Too strong to passively obey, 
be by saints outwitted. 


For well the boy-god knew that he 
Was far too potent, ere to be 
Depos’d and exil'd quietly 
rom his belov’d dominion ; 
And sturdily the urchin swore 
He ne'er to leave the British shore, 
Would move a single pinion. 


The saints at this were sadly vex’d, 
And much their holy brains perplex’d, 
‘To bring the boy to reason ; 
And, when they found him bent to stay, 
‘They built up convent walls straightway, 
And put poor Love in prison. 


But Cupid, though a captive made, 

Soon met, within a convent shade, 
New subjects in profusion : 

Albeit, he found his name 

Was heard by pious maid and dame 
With horror and confusion. 


For all were there demure and coy, 
And deem’d a rebel heathen boy 
A most unsaintly creature ; 
But Cupid found a way, with ease, 
His slyest vot’ries’ tastes to please, 
And yet not change a feature. 


For, by his brightest dart, the elf 
Affirm’d he’d turn a saint himself, 
To make their scruples lighter ; 
So gravely hid his dimpled smiles, 
His wreathed locks, and playful wiles, 
Beneath a bishop’s mitre. 


Then Christians reared the boy a shrine, 
And youths invok’d St. Valentine 
To bless their annual passion ; 
And maidens still his name revere, 
And, smiling, hail his day each year— 
A day to village lover’s dear, 
Though saints are out of fashion. 
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THE NUTHATCH. 
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| “Thad never seen the little bird called the nut- 
| hatch,” writes a correspondent in the Magazine 
of Natural History, ‘‘ when, one day, as I was ex- 
| pecting the transit of some wood-pigeons under 
_abeech-tree, with a gun in my hand, I observed 
_a little ash-coloured bird squat himself on one 
| of the large lateral trunks over my head, and, 
| after some observation, begin to tap loudly, or 
_rather solidly upon the wood, and then pro- 
ceed round and round the branch, it being 

clearly the same thing to him whether his nadir 
|or zenith were uppermost. I shot, and the 
| bird fell: there was a lofty hedge between us, 
/and when I got over he had removed himself. 
It was some time before I secured him, and I 
mention this, because the manner in which he 
eluded me was characteristic of his cunning. 
He concealed himself in holes at the bottom of 
a ditch, so long as he heard the noise of motion, 
and when all was still, he would scud out and 
attempt to escape. A wing was broken, and 
I at length got hold of him. He proved small, 
but very fierce, and his bite would have made a 
child cry out. The elbow joint of the wing 
being thoroughly shattered, and finding that 
he had no other wound, I cut off the dangling 
limb, and put him into a large cage with a 
common lark. The wound did not in the least 
diminish his activity, nor yet his pugnacity, 
for he instantly began to investigate all possi- 
ble means of escape; he tried the bars, then 
tapped the wood-work of the cage, and pro- 
duced a knocking sound, which made the room 
re-echo; but finding his efforts in vain, he then 
turned upon the lark, ran under him with his 
gaping beak to bite, and effectually alarmed 
his far more gentle and elegant antagonist. 
Compelled to separate them, the nuthatch, for 
this bird I discovered him to be, by turning 
over the leaves of an Ornithologia, was put into 
a smaller cage of plain oak wood and wire. 
Here he remained all night, and the next morn- 
ing his knocking or tapping with his beak was 
the first sound I heard, though sleeping in an 
apartment divided from the other by a landing- 
place. He had food given to him, minced 
chicken and bread-crumbs, and water. He 
eat and drank with a most perfect impudence, 
and the moment he had satisfied himself, turned 
again to his work of battering the frame of his 
cage, the sound from which, both in loudness 
and prolongation of noise, is only to be com- 
pared to the efforts of a fashionable footman 
upon a fashionable door in a fashionable square. 
He had a particular fancy for the extremities 
of the corner pillars of the cage; on these he 
spent his most elaborate taps, and at this mo- 


ment, though he only occupied the cage a day, 
the wood is pierced and worn like a piece of old 
worm-eaten timber. He probably had an idea, 
that if these main beams could once be pene- 
trated, the rest of the superstructure would 
fall, and free him. Against the door-way he 
had also a particular spite, and once succeeded 
in opening it; and when, to interpose a farther | 
obstacle, it was tied in a double knot with 
string, the perpetual application of his beak 
quickly unloosed it. In ordinary cages a cir- 
cular hole is left in the wire for the bird to in- 
sert his head, to drink from a glass: to this 
hole the nuthatch constantly repaired, not for 
the purpose of drinking, but to try to put out 
more than his head, but in vain: for he is a 
thick bird, and rather heavily built: but the 
instant he found the hole too small, he would 
withdraw his head, and begin to dig and ham- 
mer at the circle, and where it is rooted in the 
wood, with his pickaxe of a beak, evidently 
with a design to enlarge the orifice. His labour 
was incessant, and he eat as largely as he 
worked; and I fear it was the united effects of 
both that killed him. His hammering was pe- 
culiarly laborious, for he did not peck as other 
birds do, but grasping his hold with his im- 
mense feet, he turned upon them as upon a 
pivot, and struck with the whole weight of his 
body, thus assuming the appearance, with his 
entire form, of the head of a hammer; or, as 
I have sometimes seen birds on the mechanical 
clocks made to strike the hour by swinging on 
a wheel. We were in hopes that when the sun 
went down he would cease from his labours, 
and rest: but no; at the interval of every ten 
minutes, up to nine or ten o’clock in the night, 
he resumed his knocking, and strongly remind- 
ed us of the coffin maker’s nightly and dreary 
occupation. It was said by one of us, “he is 
nailing his own coffin;” and so it proved. An 
awful fluttering in the cage, now covered with 
a handkerchief, announced that something was 
wrong: we found him at the bottom of his 
prison, with his feathers ruffled, and nearly all 
turned back. He was taken out, and for some 
time he lingered, amidst convulsions, and occa- 
sional brightenings up: at length he drew his 
last gasp; and will it be believed that tears 
were shed on his demise? The fact is, that 
the apparent intelligence of his character, the 
speculation in his eye, the assiduity of his 
labour, and his most extraordinary fearlessness 
and familiarity, though coupled with fierceness, 
gave us a consideration for him that may ap- 
pear ridiculous to those who have never so 
nearly observed the ways of an animal as to 
feel interested in its fate. With us it was dif- 
ferent.” 
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@riginal Poetry. 


LINES 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 
(Written on the fly leaf of J. B. Rogerson’s “ Rhyme, 
Romance, and Revery.”) 

Thou, who hast a gentle mind, 
Scan this page, and thou shalt find 
“Orient pearls at random strung ;” 
Man's affections sweetly sung— 
Rhymes, which fall upon the ear 
Like calm waters soft and clear— 
Stories of Romance, that hold 
Thoughts by links of mental gold— 
Fitful Reveries, that gleam 
From the shadowy realms of dream, 
And a thousand precious things, 
Which the vagrant fancy brings, 
From some far and splendid zone 
To sons of genius only known. 
Read, to wile the leisure hour,— 
Read, and care will lose its power : 
If it do not banish pain, 
I have read and writ in vain. 


THE OLD ARM CHAIR. 
(From Brindley's Gazette.) 


I love it, I love it, and who shall dare, 

To chide me for loving that old arm chair ? 

I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs ; 
°Tis bound by a thousand bonds to my heart, 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start ; 

Would you learn the spell ? a mother sat there, 

And a sacred thing is that old arm chair. 


In childhood’s hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear, 

And gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die, and to teach me to live ; 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed, and God for my guide ; 
She taught me to lisp my infant prayer, 

| As I knelt beside that old arm chair. 


I sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eyes grew dim, and her locks grew grey ; 
And I almost worshipped her when she smiled, 
And turned from her bible to bless her child ; 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped, 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled ; 

I learnt how much a heart can bear, 

When I saw her die in that old arm chair. 

‘Tis past ! ‘tis past ! but I gaze on it now, 

With and throbbing brow ; 

*Twas there she nursed me, and ‘twas there she died, 
And memory flows with lava tide ; 

Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

While the scalding drops start down my cheek, 
But I love it, I love it, and cannot tear 

My soul from a mother’s old arm chair. 


Punctitious Economy.—Sir John Trevor, 
Master of the Rolls, and Speaker of the House 
of Commons, in the reigns of James II. and 


William III., is said, among his other qualifi- 
cations, to have been an economist. Of this 
we have a whimsical anecdote. While dining 
one day by himself at the Rolls, and quietly 
enjoying his wine, his cousin Roderic Lloyd 
was unexpectedly introduced to him by a side 
door. ‘ You rascal,” said Trevor to his ser- 
vant, ‘and you have brought my cousin, 
Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotory of North 
Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, and so forth, 
and so forth, up my back stairs. Take my 
cousin, Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary 
of North Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, and 


| so forth, and so forth,—you rascal, take him 


instantly back, down my back stairs, and bring 
him up my front stairs.” Roderic in vain re- 
monstrated, and whilst he was conducted down 
one, and up the other stairs, his Honour had 
removed the bottle and glasses. 


The Neapolitans in general hold drunken- 
ness in very great abhorrence. A story is told 
there of a nobleman, who, having murdered 
another in a fit of jealousy, was condemned to 
suffer death. His life was offered to him on 
the sole condition of saying that when he com- 
mitted the deed, he was intoxicated. He re- 
ceived the order with disdain, and exclaimed, 
‘*T would rather suffer a thousand deaths than 
bring eternal disgrace on my family, by con- 
fessing the disgraceful crime of intoxication.” 
He persisted, and was executed. 


Sirxworms.—In a communication to the 
Society of Arts and Manufactures, it is stated 
that one line of the silkworm, when unwound, 
measured four hundred and four yards, an 
when dry, weighed three grains. Hence it fol- 
lows that one pound avoirdupois of the thread, 
as spun by the worm, may be extended into a 
line five hundred and thirty-five miles long, 
and that a thread which would encompass the 
earth, would weigh no more than forty-seven 
pounds. . 


Gentility is neither in birth, manner, nor 
fashion, but in mind. A high sense of honour, 
a determination never to take a mean advan- 
tage of another, an adherence to truth, delicacy, 
and politeness towards those with whom you 
may have dealings, are the essential and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a gentleman. 
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